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rather than the reverse. And that Central India is
as exact proof of this as Siberia or Russia can furnish,
we have no doubt. Since the point is so disputable*
therefore, we cannot accept railways as an evidence
of the good wrought by English rule, and the growth
of population, as we have seen, is rather a sign of
misery than of a flourishing condition.

It is indeed an evidence of the pre-social unscienti-
fic state of our thought on such subjects that we can
offer arguments such as these in all good faith.
Obviously, Empire is designed primarily for the good
of the ruler, and could accrue to the advantage of
the governed only if conducted in a spirit persistent-
ly generous and illumined by spientific knowledge of
the most real kind. It would be too much to claim
that either of these characteristics is ours. The
utmost that we can do at present is to assert a dogged
honesty on the part -of European races in facing
truth, however disagreeable, and putting an end to
our own misconceptions.

But what have been the causes of the Indian
Famine ? Partly natural, catastrophe, no doubt; partly
social and political, certainly; but exactly what, as
yet undetermined, Yet some few ^points with regard
to famine in general ai^e settled* First, growth of
population is noi, in itself, any sign of national pros-
perity. Secondly, to say that a famine such as wo
are now witnessing is the result of the tricks of localu